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the other hand, the mountain country is avoided, because of the
excessive rainfall, the torrential nature of the rivers and their
liability to flood, and because of the thin cover of soil in the
districts not occupied by a drenched forest tangle. The paucity
of the population throughout the whole dry middle section of
the western slopes of the Andes in Peru and Chile is due not only
to the shortage of water, but also to the fact that the mountains
are generally so precipitous as to render it impossible to utilize
the rivers for irrigation, even by means of the terracing method
common elsewhere in the Andes. There are few places where
the rivers pause sufficiently in their downward courses to enable
soil to accumulate. They generally flow swiftly from leap to
leap in deep ravines. It is a curious comment on the situation
of the oasis settlements in the Western Andes that, though they
suffer from time to time through lack of water in their supporting
streams and through failure of their average scanty rainfall,
their worst enemy is floods, which either sweep away the inhabi-
tants' crops and belongings, or still worse, strew their fields with
thick layers of pebbles and debris brought down from the moun-
tains above.

In Southern Peru and Northern Chile the desert is universal
below elevations of 10,000 feet "up" the Andes except in the few
irrigated valleys.1 In Southern Chile, on the other hand, per-
manent settlement is impossible above 6,000 to 7,000 feet because
of the severity of the climate rather than because of scarcity of
water. Owing to its great extension in latitude, and still more,
by reason of the Andean wall on its eastern frontier, Chile contains
within its boundaries, even along the Pacific shore, the most
striking contrasts possible. The average rainfall at Iquique is
less than a twentieth of an inch per year, that at Puerto Montt
oveFioo inches, while on the western" slope of the Andes facing
the Archipelago region it is over 200 inches. The alternation of
fog and bright sunshine in the region of the nitrate ports gives
place to almost constant sunshine in the Copiapo district, where
the rainfall of under an inch per annum is still very low. Six
degrees farther south at Valparaiso the rainfall amounts to
20 inches, but is confined mainly to the winter months (see
Fig. 6). As one proceeds inland from that town the annual
precipitation declines at first in the Longitudinal Valley (it is
only 14 inches at Santiago), but increases afterwards up the
slopes of the Andes, just as it does everywhere else from Panama
to the Straits of Magellan. Southwards from Valparaiso the

1 On the Andes behind the Atacama region xerophytic vegetation
begins at 10,000 feet, and is replaced by grasses between 12,000 and
15,000 feet.